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STORM SIGNALS IN MANCHURIA 


HE events of the past week in Man- 

churia have served to focus attention 
both on the Soviet Government’s conduct 
of foreign relations and on the policy fol- 
lowed by the Nationalist Government with 
regard to foreign interests in China. 

On July 10 the Chinese authorities in 
Harbin arrested over a hundred Russian 
officials and employees of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and immediately es- 
corted a number of them to the Siberian 
border; scores of others, including the 
Russian managing director, M. Emshanov, 
were summarily dismissed and placed 
under guard pending deportation. Gen- 
eral Chang Ching-hui, Governor of the 
Harbin district, ordered the closing of all 
branches of the Union of Russian Railway 
Employees and of the offices of all Soviet 
corporations in Manchuria. Communica- 
tion between the Russians in Harbin and 
the Soviet Government was prevented by 
the seizure of the telephone and telegraph 
systems of the railway. Shan Chi-khan, 
the Chinese assistant general manager, 
was appointed to take over control of 
the railway. He announced that a num- 
ber of White Russians, formerly in the 
employ of the railway, would now be re- 
instated. 

The president of the Board of Directors 
of the railway, Lu Yung-huang, stated in 
an official communiqué that “the present 
drastic measures” had been made neces- 
sary by Russia’s non-observance of the 
Mukden agreement of 1924, which hence- 
forth is to be considered void. Moreover, 
he said, documents seized in the course 
of the recent raid on the Soviet consulate 
in Harbin! had disclosed active Commu- 
nist propaganda on the part of all Soviet 
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agencies connected with the railway. He 
therefore took steps ‘“‘to safeguard China’s 
interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
If Russia resorts to retaliatory measures, 
China is prepared to deal effectively with 
them.” 

On July 14 the Soviet Government 
presented an ultimatum to the Chinese 
Chargé d’Affairs in Moscow, in which it 
declared that it would resort “to other 
means in defense of the legal rights of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” unless 
the Nationalist Government agreed, within 
three days, to a peaceful adjustment of 
the Harbin incident. The Soviet Govern- 
ment declared itself willing to enter into 
negotiations with regard to all questions 
connected with the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way; such negotiations, however, are con- 
ditioned on the immediate release of the 
arrested Russian citizens and on the can- 
cellation of all illegal orders by the Na- 
tionalist Government. To this ultimatum 
the Nationalist Government replied on 
July 16 by demanding that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should release all Chinese citizens 
imprisoned in Russia and should give 
them adequate protection from possible 
aggression. 

History of the Railway 

The Chinese Eastern Railway, a branch 
of the Trans-Siberian system which 
connects Leningrad and Moscow with 
Vladivostok, is the shortest route to the 
Pacific Ocean, and lies entirely within the 
territory of Manchuria. It was built by 


a Russian joint-stock company formed on 
December 4, 1896, in accordance with the 
terms of a contract entered into by China 
Russo-Chinese 
1896. 


and the 


Sank on Sep- 
tember 8, 


In the course of con- 


a 


struction the company purchased vast 
tracts of land which were gradually 
settled by Russian immigrants; as a re- 
sult, the railway zone became a sphere 
for Russian influence. By the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, 1905, Russia ceded the South 
Manchurian branch of the railway to 
Japan, which has since exercised consider- 
able influence in that region. Russia’s 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
was questioned on several occasions by the 
United States, on the ground that it con- 
flicted with the principle of the open door 
in China. 


Peking and Mukden Agreements 

After prolonged negotiations the Chi- 
nese Central Government recognized the 
Soviet Government in 1924. Two agree- 
ments were concluded at Peking on May 
31, 1924: the “Agreement on General 
Principles” and the “Agreement for the 
Provisional Management of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway.” The first of these 
agreements laid down the principles on 
the basis of which the status of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway was to be defin- 
itively established at a subsequent con- 
ference. The Soviet Government conceded 
to the Chinese Government judicial and 
administrative powers in the railway 
zone. It likewise agreed to the eventual 
redemption by the Chinese Government, 
with Chinese capital, of the railway and 
all appurtenant properties. The future 
of the line was to be determined solely by 
the two governments, to the exclusion of 
any third party or parties. The second 
agreement provided for the establishment 
of a Board of Directors composed of ten 
members, five of whom, including the 
president, were to be appointed by the 
Chinese Government, and five, including 
the vice-president, by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The manager of the railway was 
to be a Russian, with one Russian and one 
Chinese assistant general manager. Na- 
tionals of the two countries were to be 
employed on the railway in accordance 
with the principle of equal representation. 

The proposed conference was finally 
held in Peking in 1926; no definitive re- 
sults, however, were achieved. In the 
meantime, the Soviet Government had 
signed an agreement on September 20, 
1924, in Mukden, with Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, then Governor of Manchuria, who 
was engaged in open revolt against the 
Chinese Government. This agreement, 
which implied recognition of Chang Tso- 
lin by the Soviet Government, was in 
many respects similar to the “Agreement 
on General Principles,” but contained 
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more specific provisions regarding the 
period and terms of the redemption of the 
railway by the Chinese Government. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway then be. 
came the center of a three-cornered rivalry 
between Russia, China and Japan, with 
control of Manchuria as the ultimate 
stak@ In February 1926 the Chinese 
authorities attempted to dissociate the 
land question from that of railroad ad- 
ministration, and closed the land offices 
which had been functioning for that pur- 
pose. In retaliation for this act, and by 
way of protest against the use of the rail- 
road by Chinese troops without payment 
of fares in advance, the Russian manager, 
Ivanov, ordered complete suspension of 
traffic along the entire line. He was ar- 
rested by the Chinese, but his release was 
immediately demanded by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The incident was finally ad- 
justed by means of negotiations. 

The mysterious death of Chang Tso-lin, 
who had been suspected by the Chinese 
of connivance first with the Russians, and 
then with the Japanese, renewed specula- 
tion as to the fate of Manchuria. The 
new ruler, Chang Hsueh-liang, appears to 
favor China’s control of his provinces. 
The Nationalist Government, for its part, 
has openly accepted responsibility for the 
Harbin incident. 

Despite the reports that Russian troops 
are being massed along the Siberian 
border and that feverish excitement 
reigns throughout the country, it may be 
doubted that either one of the two coun- 
tries will resort to war. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has laid vast plans for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Russia and is not 
in a position to spend large sums of money 
on warfare. Moreover, it has so far pro- 
fessed a policy calling for equality of 
treatment in backward areas, in contrast 
to the exploitation and oppression prac- 
ticed by “imperialistic” States. A reversal 
of this policy at the present time, when 
the Nationalist Government seeks to as- 
sert China’s independence of foreign con- 
trol, would entail a loss of prestige for the 
Soviet Government in the Far East. 

The Nationalist Government, for its 
part, is likewise not in a position to under- 
take military activities on a large scale. 
Its program calls for the eventual elimi- 
nation, by peaceful means if possible, of 
foreign interests and foreign influence in 
China. The seizure of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway may be viewed as but a stage 
in the execution of this program, rather 
than as an isolated act of hostility toward 
the Soviet Government. V. A. M. 
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